Symbolism and Irony in Three Novels 
by Kosmas Politis 


PETER MACKRIDGE 


In a recent book, Mario Vitti has described Kosmas Politis as 
‘emotionally the most highly charged novelist’ of the 
Generation of 1930.! Vitti also points out that Eroica is 
‘compositely organized down to the minutest detail’, despite the 
author’s assertion that he wrote each instalment ‘on the 
presses’.? In an attempt to account for the ‘magical’, ‘poetic’ 
quality of Politis’ writing as pointed out by Greek critics,’ Vitti 
investigates Politis’ use of irony and of the interior monologue. 
My purpose in this article is to examine further Politis’ ironical 
approach and to make some preliminary remarks about his use 
of symbols and imagery (a subject on which far more work has 
to be done), in the hope that, in so doing, I shall shed some light 
on the ‘emotionally charged’ and ‘highly organized’ nature of 
Politis’ writing.* For reasons of space and time I must confine 
myself to his first three novels, Lemonodasos (1930), Hekate (1933) 
and Eroica (1937).5 

1. M. Vitti, 'H Pevid toù Tpidvra. ‘Ideodoyta xai poppy (Athens, 1977), p. 


235. 

2. Ibid., p. 335. 

3. Ibid., pp. 329-30. 

4. The ideas contained in this article have as their starting point my D.Phil. 
thesis, The Development of the Greek Novel 1922—1940, presented to Oxford in 
1972. In view of the appearance in the meantime of Vitti’s book I shall attempt 
to avoid duplicating what he says. I refer the reader especially to his valuable 
section on Politis (Suyxivnotaxdc napdyovtac xai npoontixh otòv K- [oAttn, op. 
cit., pp. 324-42). 

5. Page references to Lemonodasos and Hekate are made to the first editions. 
Eroica appeared in book form in 1938. It was, however, first published in 
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I Symbolism in Hekate 


Let us first look very briefly at Politis’ symbolism. Here I shall 
concentrate on Hekate and Eroica, since Lemonodasos does not 
have as rich a symbolic structure as the other two novels. 

The recurrent symbolism in Hekate is provided by images of 
the moon. Hekate (which is not the name of a character in the 
novel) is referred to as a moon-goddess and as the guardian of 
Hades, haunting the crossroads with her retinue of dogs. In 
ancient mythology, Hekate was a virgin goddess who had the 
power of giving or withholding any gift desired by mortals; in 
Politis’ novel she is seen as being an apotheosis of woman: 
tantalizing, full of promise, but utterly incapable of being fully 
comprehended and possessed by man. 

The name of Hekate as the force which controls the terrible 
moon is first invoked by the comic latter-day alchemist Venieris; 
while he is on his drunken way home from Kifisia to Athens 
expounding to Kalanis his views on love and creation, he hears 
some dogs barking, and exclaims: 


The moon, trisubstantial Hekate, the guardian of the cone of 
Erebos. . , . Can you hear? The foul spirits of her followers 
are barking. (p. 41)® 


Later, on Paros, Venieris mentions her again as guarding the 
gates of Hades when he quotes from Euripides’ Helen (1. 569): 


O light-bringing Hekate, send benevolent shades . . . (p. 76) 


Along with references to Hekate’s name, the moon appears in 
the story at several critical junctures, its aspect either reflecting 
the situation and the feelings of the characters, or even actually 
influencing them. As Kalanis walks with the three women on the 
beach at Aegina, the moon constantly appears (pp. 6off.), its 
presence becoming more insistent when he invites Athena to 


instalments in Néa [pdupara, II (1937). References are made both to this first 
publication and to the current edition (4th ed., Athens, n.d.). 

6. Compare Theocritus, /dylls 2, 35-6: Oeotudl, tai kúveç upv dvd mrddw 
àòpúovtail á Ged èv tptdd0101. Venieris’ exclamation is echoed in Pavlos’ words 
on p. 376: ‘I want to liberate myself [. . .] from the cone of Erebos, which is 
guarded by Hekate.’ 
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come to Paros with him (p. 70). This is his first attempt to find 
the woman who, according to Venieris, will spur him on to 
creation. As Kalanis leaves Paros by boat at the close of the first 
part of the novel, the muleteer indicates his belief in the moon’s 
influence when he informs his passengers: 


‘Upright moon means sleeping captain [. . .] 
You'll have a good journey.’ (p. 128) 


The cold daytime moon saddens Leia on the drive to Sounion 
just before she sleeps with Kalanis for the first time (pp. 141-2), 
while the moon is happy and laughing when he leaves Ersi’s 
house after his first visit to her on his own (p. 200). When Kalanis 
encounters Leia and Ersi at the bookshop, he notices a crescent- 
shaped hole in the girl’s stocking (p. 209), symbolizing Ersi’s 
intimate connection with Hekate. After Kalanis and Athena 
have slept together for the first and only time, a customer at the 
tavern points out that the ring around the moon has grown 
larger (p. 227): Kalanis has extended the range of his amourous 
activities, and consequently of his metaphysical experience. The 
moon is full and bright when Kalanis goes to Katapoliani at 
night, and it lights the whole dreamlike scene (pp. 26ff.), while 
it is again prominent as Kalanis wanders about aimlessly after 
his disastrous quarrel with Leia (pp. 2g1ff.).? Later, Kalanis 
addresses a monologue to the moon and to Ersi across the street _ 
when he is sitting outside a tavern in Plaka (pp. 336ff.). And in 
his mountain retreat, Kalanis asks, quoting Theocritus (/dylls, 
2.69): ‘Know whence love has come, Queen Moon.’ (p. 345) 

When we consider that the moon is referred to over sixty 
times in Hekate, it is perhaps surprising that the reader is not 
bothered by this repetition. However, with the exception of 
certain scenes in which the moon’s presence is more insistent, 
Politis refers to it as if in passing, so that it does not usually 
intrude on the reader’s consciousness: rather, the moon’s 
presence acts subconsciously on the reader, regulating his 
emotional response to the novel. 


II Symbolism in Eroica 
The central theme of Eroica is the end of childhood innocence 
7. Dogs are barking during both scenes (pp. 264 and 291-2). 
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brought about by the first painful encounter with adult reality.® 
This manifests itself first in Andreas’ death at the very beginning 
of the book, and secondly in the boys’ love for Monica later on. 
It is significant that Andreas’ fatal accident and the boys’ first 
encounter with Monica occur on the same day. Death and love 
(the latter in both its spiritual and its physical form) combine to 
wrench the boys cruelly out of innocence and into experience. 

The death of Andreas, one of the leaders of the gang, was for 
the boys, as the narrator puts it, ‘a diminution of the idea of 
immortality’ (p. 653/204). Hitherto, they had thought that their 
games could last for ever. This new realization, which results in 
Loizos’ flight, Monica’s and Alekos’ first experience of physical 
love and the latter’s death, is symbolized at several points in the 
book by means of images of carnival, dressing up and play 
acting. 

At the beginning the young ‘heroes’ are pictured wearing 
their rather ridiculous helmets made of oil-cans which they 
regard as an indispensable concomitant of heroism.? When 
Loizos loses his helmet over the consul’s wall, he and Alekos 
climb over into the garden, where they first meet Monica. They 


8. It has been pointed out by several critics that Eroica owes much to Le 
Grand Meaulnes by Alain-Fournier, and both A. Sachinis (H odyypovy 
neCoypagta pac, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1971], p. 18) and Vitti (op. cit., p. 3841n.) 
believe that it surpasses its predecessor. The similarities are in fact striking: the 
painful wrench from adolescent make-believe to adult reality; the schoolboys 
and their gang; the fête and the bal masqué, in both of which there appear 
pierrots and harlequins; the domaine secret and the secret garden, both of which 
are physically destroyed; the escape of Frantz and Meaulnes in Meaulnes and of 
Loizos in Eroica, etc. Even the narrators in both novels have some similarities: 
they are younger than the chief characters; they act as go-betweens; and each 
of them is secretly in love with one of the girls. It would, however, be 
instructive to examine further the differences which distinguish the two novels: 
the style of Meaulnes is too realistic for the characters and plot; there is no 
interior monologue; the plot is artificially extended in a paratactic manner, 
whereas that of Eroica develops organically with a complexity of self-reference, 
moving inexorably towards its climax (the action of Meaulnes covers four years, 
while that of Eroica lasts seven weeks); the atmosphere of Meaulnes (especially in 
its later chapters) is steeped in a rather oppressive melancholy which is absent 
from the more exuberant Eroica; and, finally, Meaulnes lacks the irony which 
lends Eroica much of its excitement. 

g. The echoes of the Ziad in Eroica and Politis’ view of heroism as shown in 
the novel have been well enough covered by the critics to allow me to ignore 
them in this article. 
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are so absorbed by this new acquaintance that Loizos forgets to 
retrieve his helmet and Alekos leaves his in Monica’s house. It is 
precisely while their ‘heroism’ is thus being undermined by the 
charm of the young girl that Andreas falls and receives his fatal 
injury. 

The old life begins to show signs of disintegration at the 
Montecuculis’ masked ball, after Andreas’ death: the whole 
novel takes place during Carnival and Lent.'° The house is full 
of Harlequins, Pierrots and other costumed figures. An 
indication of the change in the circumstances of the boys’ lives 
comes when, after a pantomime has ended ina fiasco, Monica’s 
brother Gaetano, dressed in a monk’s habit, ineffectually 
protests, ‘La comedia [sic] non é finita’ (p. 81/73): he is not only 
trying to reverse Pagliacci’s cry, but also preparing the way for 
the end of the comedy which the boys are acting out in their 
lives. After the boys find that Loizos has run away, Monica blurts 
out, ‘I was mad. . . . It’s the end, the holiday’s over. Poco dura la 
festa dei matti’ (p. 528/197); these words, in paraphrase, are 
reported later by Alekos to Loizos himself (pp. 663-4/217). 
Similarly, when the ghost of the adventurer Uncle Andronikos 
appears masked in the guise of the red tom-cat to mock and 
destroy all Alekos’ old ideals, the boy shouts at him, “You joker! 
The carnival’s over’ (p. 668/223).!! Meanwhile Loizos has gone 
off with the troupe of travelling players, thus indicating his 
refusal to face up to the new situation, that is, to ordinary 
everyday life: Loizos is determined to continue his adventures 
and not to become an adult. On the other hand, it may be that 
acting and dressing up constitute the deeper reality and that 

10. The time setting of the novel is fixed quite specifically throughout the 
novel without a date ever being explicitly mentioned. There does seem to be 
one discrepancy, however: there are indications that the action begins on 
Saturday, 2 February (see p. 8/12), which will have to be altered to 5 February 
to fit in with the rest. Thus the first ball takes place on 12 February, the games 
on 17 February (Toixvozéurtn), the excursion to Defkalia on Sunday, 6 March, 
and the second ball on Friday, 25 March. The action does not take us up to 
Easter (17 April): there is no Resurrection. If we remember that the dates are 
given according to the Old Calendar (the action takes place about 1900), the 
coming of spring in the novel does not seem premature. 

11, Atone point, Andronikos advises Alekos: ‘Nà Cei xaveic évtatixd: i500 1) 
evtuyta!’, making a play on the first line of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy as it is 


traditionally translated into Greek. Alekos replies innocently: ‘You’re talking 
like the actor who was reciting at the inn.’ (p. 669/224). 
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ordinary adult life is a sham. Politis makes a continual play 
between dream, imagination and ideal on the one hand, and 
‘reality’ on the other,!? and this is where symbolism and irony 
meet. 

Before concluding, some more should be said about Uncle 
Andronikos and the red tom-cat. Evidence of the tight structure 
of Eroica is provided by the appearance throughout the novel of 
this tom-cat (and occasionally other cats too); this cat, one of the 
causes of Alekos’ death (which is more inevitable than 
accidental, since it is so often prefigured in the novel),'® first 
appears right at the beginning of the novel (p. 7/10). For the 
puritanical Gaetano, who is the cat’s greatest enemy, it seems to 
represent male promiscuity, and it is certainly connected with 
the painful realities of sex that the adolescents are beginning to 
be conscious of. Alekos’ Uncle Andronikos'* came to a 
notorious end: he was found dead with a woman in his arms, 
apparently frozen to death during the act of sex. Andronikos’ 
temporary identification with the tom-cat during Alekos’ dream 
(pp. 668—70/222—5) helps to elucidate the significance of both 
these symbolic creatures. Just as the cat represents inconse- 
quential and guiltless sexual activity, Andronikos represents 
the importance of sexual ecstasy as a taste of immortality and 
a prefiguration of ‘easeful death’ (ev@avaata).'® 

12. There are many other references to the boys’ uniforms and to dressing 
up throughout the book (using words such as paoxdpeua, uaokepáta, 
Maoxapdc, adnéxpiec, navnydp.). It is significant that the invitations to the 
second ball at the Montecuculis’ residence on the night of Alekos’ death 
specify ‘toilette de ville’ (p. 726/239) in contrast to the ‘bal masqué’ six weeks 
previously. 

13. There is a certain fatalism here, as there is in Hekate. There is the 
precedent of the death of Alekos’ uncle during or after making love, and 
Gaetano’s confession to Alekos of his ‘sin’, which was to crush some ants to 
death as they were enjoying the lump of sugar which he had laid down as bait: 
"Exot, ndvw oti) yAbxa’, as he puts it (p. 191/86). There is, more obviously, 
Gaetano’s passionate determination to shoot the tom-cat (which seems to bear 
some subconscious relation to the ‘sin’ for which he is atoning); Alekos’ 
unease when Gaetano first shows him the gun (pp. 189-g0/8g); Gaetano’s 
near-miss; and many other prefigurations of Alekos’ end. 

14. There are indications that Alekos believes himself to be a reincarnation 
of Andronikos (see his interest in metempsychosis, pp. 656/208), and Alekos 
seems to remind his mother of his uncle (p. 104/54). 

15. In Hekate, a fisherman tells a story of a frog dying while mating; Kalanis 


calls this ‘ed@avacta’ (p. 95). Later in the novel (p. 264), Kalanis recalls that 
Eros and Thanatos are twin brothers. 
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Through these very sketchy remarks about the recurrent 
symbolism in Politis’ novels I have attempted to give some idea 
of the symbolic structure of the novels, which constitutes their 
warp, so to speak, while the weft is provided by their ironic 
structure. Suffice it to say that the recurrent symbolism serves 
the following purposes: to lend to Politis’ novels a ‘mysterious’ 
element which fascinates the reader with its far-reaching 
resonances; to reinforce the psychological, philosophical and 
spiritual content of the novels; and to help in producing the 
organic quality of his writing. 


II The ironic approach to writing 


If Politis’ symbolism presents the positive thesis, then his irony 
presents the apparently negative antithesis, and the com- 
bination of the two creates the special synthesis which has 
led critics to talk of the ‘magical’ quality of his writing. 

In order to examine Politis’ use of irony, it is worth while 
looking at the image of himself which he presented in public. 
Politis’ few interviews to the press are most revealing in this 
respect. In 1938, after his rise to fame with the publication of 
Eroica, he gave two interviews. In one of them, talking of his 
attitude to writing, he said, ‘I just scribble a few things every so 
often to kill time’, and he described himself, referring to 
Moliére’s M. Jourdain, as ‘a kind of bourgeois gentilhomme who 
found out rather late in life that he had been speaking in prose’!® 
(he was by then fifty years old). In the other interview, asked 
about his attitude to art, he replied: 


Art? But art is a game to amuse others. And then a writer is 
nothing but a jester, a clown of joy — or of pain, if you like; it 
makes no difference. 


And when the interviewer asked him whether his turn towards 
art was the result of an inner need, a plethoric outburst of life, 
Politis answered, ‘No |. . .] Premature senility.’!” 

In a more recent interview Politis talked more frankly about 
his work, stating a creed which confirms the conclusions one 
may draw from the books themselves, and also indicating the 

16. Reply to a questionnaire published in Maxedovixes ‘Huépec, VI (1938), 
no. 1, PP: 12-13. 

17. Interview published in NeoedAnvixad Tpáupata, 28 May 1939, p. 12. 
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profound earnestness of his intentions. Having said that he 
never planned out his novels in advance, he continued: 


At bottom, I feel I am an amateur writer, and I consider that 
to be bad. On the other hand, most ‘professional’ writers (if 
indeed it is a profession!) have one basic drawback: they 
claim to believe in the spirituality of the writer, whereas in fact 
we are all materialists. As for me, if I have to believe in a lie, I 
prefer to believe in irony, in the concealment of the truth by 
means of irony and, above all, self-irony.'® 


Similar statements are made by some of Politis’ characters. At 
the beginning of Lemonodasos, Apostolou, the narrator, writes 
that ‘writers are a race of idlers’ (p. 4), and there are many 
similar statements in Hekate. Yannis Pendelitis, Kalanis’ best 
friend, tells a bookseller: 


Anyone who writes must face the fact that his role is to amuse 
the reader —a kind of jester or clown of joy and pain. (p. 208) 


Kalanis himself — it is significant that both he and Pendelitis 
describe themselves as ‘amateurs’ (pp. 38 and 378) — comments 
how unusual it is for him to be reading ancient Greek poetry in 
his mountain retreat (p. 344), and laments the fact that his 
sentimentality has turned him from a creative being into a poet 
(p. 349). The narrator of Hekate recounts his meeting with 
Pendelitis and their conversation on the subject of Kalanis, but 
hastens to add: 


Of course I did not tell him I had written a kind of novel: I 
wanted to preserve my reputation. (p. 372) 


And in Eroica, the narrator, Paraskevas, asks at one point, in 
English: ‘What’s the use of writing?’ (p. 453/160) Such 
statements, I believe, reveal the personality of a writer who is at 
times profoundly idealistic and absolutely self-confident about 
his work, and at times embarrassed about indulging in an 
activity that is not taken seriously by those around him. This 


18. Interview with G. P. Savidis, published in K. Politis, Zroù Xat(nppdyxov 
(Athens, 1963), p. ix. 
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ambivalence is apparent in the way in which Politis handles his 
characters. 


IV The ironic treatment of character 


First of all, Politis’ choice of narrators is significant. Pavlos 
Apostolou, the narrator and main character of Lemonodasos, is a 
twenty-six-year-old architect who is well experienced in the 
ways of the world and quite confident that he has all his 
problems sorted out. He begins his narration thus: 


No changes have ever occurred in my life. I do not know why I 
am in the mood tonight to see my thoughts laid down on 
paper. I feel no inclination towards literature, and I am notin 
love. Love? Someone said it is an invention which everyone 
considers his own. I am not an inventor: I am an architect, a 
down-to-earth person. (p. 3) 


The whole novel demonstrates that he is deceiving himself: he is 
finally destroyed by a consuming love for a girl whom he makes 
into an ideal. 

Pavlos Kalanis, in Hekate, is a forty-year-old electrical 
engineer with a wife and children. He sees himself as a 
materialist, whereas he is passionately interested in spiritual and 
even metaphysical matters: it is love that exposes his true nature 
too. Both Apostolou and Kalanis are ‘intellectual heroes’, and 
their idealism is lightly mocked by the author. The narrator of 
Hekate is not Kalanis but an anonymous lawyer who plays no 
part in the action — he has never even met Kalanis — and 
professes not to understand fully the main character’s 
psychology and motivation. The character who narrates Erotca is 
Paraskevas, a comparatively insignificant member of the group 
of boys whose story the novel tells; in fact, it seems that he is 
tolerated as a member of the gang chiefly because of his skill at 
maintaining the fire-pump which they use in their ‘heroic’ 
exploits. 

The narrators of all three novels, then, and the chief 
characters of two of them, are practical men whose involvement 
in the spiritual adventures narrated in these books seems 
incongruous. The incongruity is of course intended: Politis 
employs characters who are scientists precisely because he is 
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interested in a non-scientific view of the world. Being an ironist 
rather than a lyricist, he does not, as Sikelianos does for 
instance, put forward his ideas with an implicit belief in their 
truth, but rather suggests these ideas tentatively, always allowing 
for a contrary possibility. His all-pervading use of irony, which 
no doubt springs from his own personal attitude to the world, is 
a fictional device par excellence. D. C. Muecke would seem to 
concur here when he says that the purpose of irony is partly 


to show that one has earned the right to an opinion by 
showing that one is aware of its potentially destructive 
opposite. In the discussions of this kind of irony [the 
juxtaposition of different points of view] there is much that 
calls to mind the phenomenon of protective colouring 
familiar to the entomologist. !° 


Politis’ novels (and especially Hekate) are full of dualisms 
such as matter/spirit, science/mysticism, sex/ideal love, frag- 
mentation/wholeness, and so on. In fact, Politis, through 
his characters, attempts to express at one and the same time 
both a spiritual and a scientific view of the world. What Pavlos 
Kalanis — and Politis — are trying to do is to unite these 
opposites, and the ironical treatment of Kalanis as dedicated 
idealist from one point of view and Don Juan from another is 
integral to this effort. Politis channels his own spiritual outlook 
and his tendency towards sentimentality by objectivizing them 
through irony. This technique — the combination of symbolism 
and irony — produces a great tension and intensity in his work, 
since he has found a delicate balance between the opposing 
forces of sentiment and intellect. 

The bulk of Lemonodasos is taken up by a journal kept by 
Apostolou, who, despite his claim to be an ordinary man of 
routine, is in fact searching for an ideal love. Thus the narrator 
has some misconceptions about himself. At the end of the book 
there is an epilogue, the narrator of which is a lawyer friend of 
Apostolou’s who explains how Apostolou’s journal came into 
his hands. The lawyer relates that after the failure of his love- 
affair with Virgo, Apostolou had gone to Sumatra to witness a 
total eclipse of the sun, still searching for the ideal vision which 


1g. D. C. Muecke, Irony (London, 1970), p. 24. 
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he had thought to be embodied in Virgo. There he stayed, 
married a tart named Virginia (because of her name?) and 
committed suicide after learning of Virgo’s marriage. The 
manuscript was brought to Athens by a Greek seaman who had 
put in at Sumatra. The matter-of-fact tone of this epilogue, 
which tells of rather preposterous ideas and actions, clearly 
indicates that the down-to-earth lawyer-narrator has little 
comprehension of what has been going on in Apostolou’s mind. 
The cynical words of the old sailor who tells the narrator of 
Apostolou’s life and death in Sumatra heighten the impression 
that the author is trying to wash his hands of responsibility for 
his character’s actions. But although the epilogue implies that 
perhaps Apostolou is just a crazy idealist, the sentimentality of 
the rest of the novel is not well enough controlled, and the 
reader is obviously meant to take Apostolou fairly seriously — 
even though, with Politis, one is never quite sure how to take 
things. 

The irony is handled with greater expertise in Hekate, a more 
ambitious book which treats some of the same themes as 
Lemonodasos. The whole of Hekate is narrated by a lawyer who 
has received from Pavlos Kalanis a confession of moral 
responsibility for the suicide of a girl. Kalanis had disappeared 
immediately after sending his confession, so that the lawyer had 
put the document away in a drawer, intending to look at it again 
when he was less busy. When he eventually took the document 
up again, he found it so fascinating that he set about 
reconstructing Kalanis’ story for his own amusement (like 
Politis himself, he claims to have no serious intentions), using 
the ‘confession’ as his basis and complementing it with (a) 
entries in a journal kept by Kalanis, (b) Kalanis’ correspondence 
with the girl, Ersi, and (c) the lawyer’s conversations with 
Kalanis’ best friend, Yannis Pendelitis, whom he had the good 
fortune to meet and who made him all the more interested in the 
case. 

The reader is not, however, given to suspect that there is 
any other narrator than the author himself until he nears the 
end of the book. The novel proper, like Lemonodasos, is a 
straightforward account of the hero’s spiritual progress told 
without obvious irony. While in Lemonodasos the narration is in 
the first person, in Hekate it is in the third: so that, until the 
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epilogue, the reader is given the impression that it is the author 
himself who is telling the story directly, without resorting to an 
intermediary narrator. But the lawyer-narrator introduces 
himself in the epilogue (p. 366, although.a first person is 
surreptitiously inserted as early as p. 340), in which he explains 
to the reader how he pieced the story together, embellishing it 
with as little as possible from his imagination but confessing 
that, down-to-earth as he is, he cannot make head or tail of 
Kalanis’ character. Until the epilogue, the story appears to have 
been told by a sympathetic but objective narrator; but, after 
relating his meeting with Yannis Pendelitis, the lawyer expresses 
his suspicions concerning Kalanis’ personality, about which he 
had always held certain reservations. He says that, while writing 
his account, 


I often had the feeling that the true situation was somewhat 
inferior — a trite, undistinguished story, as Yannis Pendelitis 
would say — but at the same time I thought, rather absurdly, 
that for something to be credible it must surpass the truth. 


(pp. 370-1) 


Thus he excuses himself for having written certain things that 
are not altogether likely. After his conversation with the 
sceptical Pendelitis — another poseur who feigns a lack of 
interest in intellectual and emotional matters — the narrator 
notes that perhaps Kalanis is simply a Don Juan, and that he has 
gone to Soviet Georgia not because of his communist beliefs but 
because Georgia is reputed to produce the world’s most 
beautiful women. This surmise casts an entirely new light on 
Kalanis’ relations with women as they have been described to 
the unsuspecting reader in the main body of the novel. For 
hitherto Kalanis has been presented as a serious middle-aged 
scientist who decides that in order to discover the truth he must 
break away from the conventions of family life. He attempts to 
reach the moving spirit of the universe by means of material 
things (which for him include women!), so that he can learn the 
secrets of absolute truth and beauty and check the progress of 
the world towards self-destruction. 

When the reader is faced with an ‘insincere’ novelist 
employing an insincere narrator to tell an insincere character’s 
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story with the help of the character’s equally insincere friend, 
the multiple levels of belief and comprehension are 
bewildering. The author’s true self has retreated into a maze 
which perhaps none of his readers can fully penetrate, since they 
are continually being led astray by red herrings; when they think 
they have arrived at the centre, it is only to find that there are still 
many passages which they have left unexplored. 

It seems to me that Politis is being quite sincere in relating 
Kalanis’ story, but that he refuses to identify himself completely 
with his hero. By leaving room for doubt, he is not committing 
himself fully to his thesis. The effect of the ironic technique is to 
keep the reader on the alert: since he is often called upon to 
revise his opinion of a character, he cannot let his intellect sleep 
and identify himself emotionally with the hero of the novel.”° 


V Verbal and situational irony 


The juxtaposition of the ‘earnest’ novel proper with the ‘ironic’ ` 
epilogue in Lemonodasos and Hekate may perhaps seem unsubtle 
and even disappointing to the reader. The author nevertheless 
incorporates some other, less obvious, ironies in the main body 
of the novels which serve to prepare the reader for the 
epilogues.?! In Lemonodasos, for instance, when Apostolou is first 
introduced to Virgo, he asks sarcastically (eipwyixd) whether 
Virgo is a name or a symbol (p. 15) —a question which takes on 
special significance for the reader when Apostolou, later in the 
novel (p. 105), writes of her as ‘eternally virgin’ (deirdpOevn) and 
a ‘primitive Virgin Athena’. Again, soon after he and Virgo are 
first acquainted, she laughs at his mystical ideals, pointing to the 
incongruousness between his ideas and his thick glasses (p. 31). 
Such ironies, often in the form of jokes on the author’s part, 
are more frequent in Hekate, which is a more successful novel in 
many ways. Just as Virgo is Apostolou’s ideal virgin, so several 


20. Politis’ use of irony probably owes much to André Gide. In La Porte 
étroite, Alissa’s journal (appended after the end of Jérôme’s narration and 
unknown to Jérôme at the time he was writing) provides a completely new 
point of view and consequently adds a new dimension to the story which the 
reader has read so unsuspectingly. 

21. Here, too, there is a parallel with Gide. In La Symphonie pastorale, the 
pastor-narrator misjudges his own character, yet lets his reader see his true 
personality between the lines of the narration, so that the reader can see the 
implications of the situation before the narrator himself does. 
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of the characters in Hekate bear names which are at the same 
time part of the symbolic and part of the ironic structure of the 
novel. Ersi, Kalanis’ ideal woman, has studied physics, and, like 
her mythological namesake Herse, kills herself by throwing 
herself from the Acropolis. While Kalanis is in Aegina, uncertain 
how to direct his life, he encounters three women, named 
Aphrodite (whom he first sees emerging from the waves!), Hera 
and Athena (Hera’s step-daughter!).?? Although the women 
remark that he is a ‘forty-year-old Paris’ (p. 59 — Paris was, we 
remember, Politis’ real forename), Kalanis chooses Athena, 
presumably preferring science to love and beauty at this stage. 
Again, the coincidence of names betwen Pavlos, Ersi, Leia and 
her husband Joe Nazis in the main plot of Hekate and 
Pavlianos, Ersylia, Reina (Vasileia) and Joseph Nazi in the old 
chronicle that Kalanis reads is not only a hint at metempsychosis 
but also a word-game. 

Considering the significance of the recurrent symbol of the 
moon in Hekate, Athena’s exclamation, ‘Ugh! the moon again’ 
(p. 71), can be taken as a self-irony by the author as well as an 
ironic comment on Kalanis’ earnestness. Again, Leia’s dog 
Kichos (short for Adv Kiyeétnc) is depicted as yawning while 
Kalanis and Leia discuss fate (pp. 122 and 124); he also barks at 
windmills (p. 259), and the narrator wonders whether the dog’s 
sixth sense is tuned in to the nocturnal spirits riding through 
space on moonbeams (p. 263). Finally, even Kalanis has at times 
enough wit to see the funny side of Venieris’ metaphysical 
theories (p. 45 — the ‘Summer Varieties’ as an incubator of 
ideas). 

Nevertheless, it is in Eroica that the irony is best organized. 
Here there is no epilogue, but there is a narrator who introduces 
himself by name after the reader has read half the novel. He is 
called Paraskevas (which was Politis’ baptismal name),? partly, 


22. Hera’s little son, who is the one who introduces Kalanis to the women, 
is called Eris: perhaps a pun on Eris, goddess of strife, or on Ares (who was 
Hera’s son) or an embodiment of Eros — as well as being an anagram of Ersi. 

23. Politis explained to me in conversation (2 December 1971) that the 
Church did not allow children to be baptized with non-Christian names, and 
that his parents had to choose a Christian name beginning with the same letter 
as his ‘real’ name. It is interesting to note that several of Politis’ heroes (those 
who are of a mechanical turn of mind) have names beginning with the same 
letters: Pavlos (in Lemonodasos and Hekate), Paraskevas (in Eroica) and Pandelis 
(in At Hadztfrangos’). 
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perhaps, because he prepares (xapaoxevd er) the fire-pump; 
Monica calls him ‘Man Friday’ (p. 388/146), and it is ona Friday 
that the plot reaches its climax with the fatal shooting of Alekos. 
The whole series of events involving the marmalade tom-cat 
(xoxxwéyatoc) leads up to Alekos’ death and is deeply ironical. 
Monica’s brother Gaetano has an almost inexplicable hatred for 
this cat, and at one point says, ‘I shall have no peace till I’ve 
finished him off’ (p. 385/141); this is after he has fired at the cat 
and hit Alekos’ beret (p. 384/140); and it is of course Gaetano 
who finally shoots Alekos, mistaking him for the cat (p. 
737/253). This irony, which is situational rather than verbal, 
serves to parallel the symbolism of the novel with a slightly 
humorous tone. Another example of situational irony is the 
juxtaposition of the boys’ comparison of Alekos’ pursuit of 
Loizos with Apollo careering through the sky in his chariot and 
Alekos’ plodding journey by horse and cart. The gap between 
the ideal and the real is central to Politis’ writing. 

There is much verbal irony in Eroica. Some of it is connected 
with names,”* some with literary allusion. Allusions abound in 
the novel, as they do in all Politis’ writing: quotations from or 
references to ancient Greek literature especially, but also 
modern French, English and German literature.” Two 
examples could be cited to illustrate Politis’ ironic use of 
quotation, by which he constantly reminds his readers that what 
he is writing is fiction. The first is the thrice-quoted song, ‘Nous 
n’irons plus au bois, / les lauriers sont coupés’ (4th ed., pp. 190, 


24. Two examples: (i) One of the middle-aged characters who accompany 
the children to Defkalia (which is described in such a way as to remind the 
reader of Nafpaktos, or Lepanto) is Mr. Lepante, who is accused of being a 
Don juan by a girl he flirts with (p. 518/183). This is a further indication of 
Politis’ view of middle-aged men as Don Juans (compare Kalanis, Pendelitis, 
Joe Iraklidis-Nazis, Montecuculi and others) in contrast with the more natural 
(?) attitude of adolescents in love; there is also a pun here on Don John of 
Austria. (ii) One of Alekos’ uncles is Uncle Plato, in whose name Politis plays 
on the double meaning of ĝetoç (‘uncle’ and ‘divine’): it is an old cliché in 
Greek for Plato’s name to be accompanied by the epithet ‘divine’. The boys 
even observe Uncle Plato’s shadow on the wall (p. 530/200), which reminds one 
of Book X of The Republic. The influence of Plato’s thought on Politis world- 
view is profound. 

25. One should also add musical references, for instance the Moonlight 
Sonata in Hekate (p. 25) and Der Wanderer in Eroica (p. 532/202, after Loizos has 
run away). 
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194, 202), which Monica sings after Loizos has met the 
travelling players in the wood at Defkalia and has gone off with 
them. As well as referring to the wood and symbolizing the end 
of a phase in the children’s lives, these lines are the source for the 
title of Edouard Dujardin’s interior-monologue novel Les 
Lauriers sont coupés: we are reminded of the important role that 
the interior monologue technique plays in Eroica. The second 
example is more extensive: Chapter III (the episode of the 
Montecuculis’ masked ball) is a pastiche of the Misses Morkan’s 
party in James Joyce’s story ‘The Dead’.?’ The clue here is 
provided by Teresa’s words (in English), ‘Kindly forget my 
existence for a few minutes’ (p. 174/62), which are spoken by 
Gabriel in ‘The Dead’ (p. 195). Starting from this point, one can 
observe that much of the ball scene in Eroica is (albeit loosely) 
based on the description of the party in Joyce’s story.”® That 
Politis is not simply plagiarizing is indicated by his inclusion of 
the clue for the attentive reader; otherwise, perhaps, the 
similarities might have gone unnoticed. I believe the purpose of 
this pastiche is to emphasize the fictional nature of something 
which nevertheless meant much to Politis emotionally. And this 
is the point of all those elements which I have termed ‘ironies’ in 
the last two paragraphs (they are ironies because they contrast 
with the earnestness of the chief characters in the novel): to 


26. For reasons unknown to me, the second line of this quotation appears 
in the original version as ‘les lauries sont fanés’ (pp. 523, 526, 533). The 
alteration had been made by the second edition (1944, pp. 175, 180, 187). 

27. In Dubliners (Penguin ed., 1968), pp. 172-210. 

28. Among the similarities are: (i) The second sentence of the chapter in 
Eroica (p.'172 [omitted in 4th ed.]; cf. ‘The Dead’, p. 173); (ii) The hostesses 
peering over the banisters to see who is arriving (Eroica, p. 173/60; cf. ‘The 
Dead’, p. 173); (iii) A latecomer blaming his wife for the delay (Eroica, p. 
174/63; cf. “The Dead’, p. 174); (iv) The interrupted conversations between 
Alekos and Monica, and between Gabriel and Miss Ivors in the middle of the 
lancers (Eroica, pp. 183—5/75—-7; cf. ‘The Dead’, 185-6); (v) Alekos and Gabriel 
tapping the window-pane and wishing they were outside (Eroica, pp. 185~6/78; 
cf. ‘The Dead’, p. 189); (vi) The figure of a listening woman seen by one of the 
characters as a symbol of something indefinable (Eroica, p. 187/80, where 
this leads into another reference to English literature — a quotation from 
Arthur Symons’ poem ‘Dance of the Daughters of Herodias’; cf. ‘The Dead’, p. 
207); and (vii) The repeated ‘goodnights’ at the end of the party (18 in Eroica, 
pp. 1978/94; 13 in “The Dead’, pp. 209-10). 
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objectivize the emotion felt by the author by distancing it from 
himself and, consequently, from the reader. 

Politis, in other words, is profoundly sincere in his emotional 
involvement with his characters and plot, but he is not so naive 
as to assume that the reader will automatically share this 
involvement. At the same time, the reader (if at least he has a 
sense of irony and a sense of humour) is led into the author’s 
confidence surreptitiously and soon begins to share the author’s 
emotions. The recurrent symbolism is interwoven with the 
ironic structure of the novels to form a complex texture which is 
the source of their charm: the interplay of emotion and iron 
makes Politis artistically one of the most successful Greek 
novelists of the 1930s. 


University of London 
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